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a Portuguese convent-a huge estate with the functions of a hospital
and a house of charity. The indescribable air of aloofness that char-
acterized the houses at the beginning of the seventeenth century, with
their verandas that appeared to have been erected on wooden stilts,
was no longer to be met with in these end-of-thc-ccntury dwellings
and those of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth cen-
tury; the latter were houses that had been almost wholly demilitarized
and, accentuatedly rustic in appearance, offered to strangers an easy-
going and expansive hospitality. Even on the'cattle ranches of Rio
Grande, Nicolao Dreys, at the beginning of the nineteenth century,
encountered a custom reminiscent of medieval convents, that of ring-
ing a bell at the dinner hour: "It serves to advise the traveler wander-
ing over the countryside or the destitute of the vicinity that they may
come to the lord of the manor's table which is now being spread;
and, indeed, whoever cares to do so may and does sit down at that
hospitable board. Never does the lord of the manor repel anyone
or so much as ask him who he is. . . ." ^

It seems to me that Jose Marianno fits is not entirely right in saying
that our patriarchal architecture did no more than follow the model
of religious architecture as developed here by the Jesuits,2*1 those
terrible enemies of the lords of the plantation. What the architecture
of the Big Houses took from the monasteries was, rather, a certain
Franciscan gentleness and simplicity, a fact that is to be explained
by the identity of functions fulfilled by a plantation manor house
and a typical convent of Franciscan friars. There is no doubt (and
I here find myself in perfect agreement with Jose Marianno fils)
that Jesuit and Church architecture was the highest and most cultured
expression of its kind in colonial Brazil, and it certainly had its effect
upon the Big House. The latter, however, following a rhythm of its
own, its own patriarchal tendency, and conscious of a Isirgcr need
than that of a purely ecclesiastical adaptation to environment, pro-
ceeded to individualize itself and came to take on so great an impor-
tance that it ended by dominating the architecture of convent and
church, breaking with the lofty Jesuit style and leveling the Spanish
vertically, to make of it a gentle, humble, and subservient expression
in the form of the plantation chapel, a dependency of the domestic
habitation. If the Big House took from the churches and monasteries
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